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'AMERICAN ART JOURNAL 



GENERAL GOSSIP. 



The lovers ot art will be glad to hear that the 
last few weeks have been productive in the exhu- 
mation of some rare antiquarian points in various 
parts of tjie country. These have been brought 
forward by the diflierent State elections, especially 
that of Connecticut, and can be examined by 
those curious in such matters in the columns of 
Sanday rural newspapers — so called because they 
never give any news, and are consequently sup- 
posed to Iceep all they get— in thp shape of ancient 
cannon, supposed; to, b^ongio the ..era, oi Julius 
Gsesar, belching, forth cast iron smoke; flags pro- 
tending to be our national ensign, and bearing 
various stripes and imitative stars, but, no doubt, 
originating with the discovery ot America. 
Eagles with a doubtful reputation for courage, 
and even sobriety, and roosters intended to be m 
a crowing state, but rather resembling the condi- 
tion they might be in when halt prepared Ibr the 
pot. These rare, old points must be highly in- 
teresting to the engravers of the present day, and 
doubtless many a veteran in the art will recognize 
in his researches among them, some remnants 
ot the studies upon which he tried his -prentice 
hand. It ought to be the duty of the wood en- 
gravers of ihe present day to establish a hospital 
for these, ancient mariners of their art. 

Speaking of which reminds vis that in England 
there is a fine old blue blooded society called "The 
Royal Literary Fund," whose object it is to ex- 
tend a little aid to hard- up scribblers. During 
the past year it has assisted elevien writers of 
history and b:ography, eleven writers of tales and 
essays, six poets, seven magazine writers, and 
several in other departments, but no novelists or 
dramatists, for the reason that this vilest trash 
that this branch of the profession can write, finds 
a ready recompense, and a writer of any ability 
in that line not only can sell his new productions, 
but is paid to patch up his old ones, change the 
names and characters, and pass them out again 
to satisfy the insatiable maw of the reading public. 
The gills of this society range Jirom live to fitly 
pounds, according to circumstances. Why cannot 
we have such an association, formed of wealthy 
men, in this country, so that a poor devil of a 
poet, or story writer, can occasionally pocket a 
cool hundre J or two as an acknowledgement ot 
a solid kind. 

While on -that subject -we also sea that the 
editors of English papers are forming a society 
to be entitled " The Newspaper Press Defence 
Association," the object being to defend its num- 
bers against personal or legal attacks by parties 
who consider themselves libelled or injured. This 
is all very well for the editors, but whai kind of 
an association are the peop'.c going to form to 
protect themselves against the papers? In this 
country an editor never thinks of defending him- 
self. Ashe is supposed to belong body and soul 
to the public and his proprietors, they, of course, 
have a right to do as they please with him. The 
best illustration of the popular understanding of 
the condition of an editor was given a (ew days 
since by a youngster of seveu years old, who told 
his father, "Pa, I saw an editor go down the 
street just now I" "How did you know it was 
an editor?" says Pa. " Oh, I I'm certain he was 
an cditcr. Pal his coat Was alltored, his toes 
was out of his shoes, he had no stockings on, no 
crown to his hat, and he was knawing^a bone. 
He must have been an editor, Pa 1" 



Some of the English papers are just libw terri- 
bly disgusted because Alfred Tennyson has beSn 
driven away tVom bis little villa in the Isle of 
Wight by lion hunters, who 'would'nt let him 
alone. It seems, that these ladies and gentlemen 
oi literary tastes, absolutely .haunted the modest 
home of the poet, cut down his shrubbery for 
mementoes, stole his flowers, flattened their noses 
against his window panes, peeped through his 
keyholes, climbed on his roof and glared down 
the chimney, and at last drove the laureate off to 
seek safety and incognito in London and disguise. 
If this is not a lesson to men that are inclined to 
be ambitious, we kaow not what is.' Think of 
the terrible nightmare of never being alone, and 
that a man because he has had the misfortune to 
write something which tlie public like to read, 
should not be suffered to repose in the bosom of 
his family. There is Jones, for instance, who has 
always declared that he could write poems that 
would surpass Longfellow, but Jones won't do it. 
He knows too much for that. If he should once 
do so, farewell to all his peace of mind. Prom 
that moment he would be sought, and perhaps 
insulted almost as bad as Longworth the Cin- 
cinnati wine maker insulted Longfellow, when he 
sent him several dozens of bis wine as a present. 
We arc glad we are not famous. 

Goza, the Spanish lunatic artist is dead, and 
as a consequence all the newspapers are relating 
such anecdotes as they can pick up about him. 
The Moniteicr, Paris, says that Francesca Goza 
once did what the great Mapoleou tailed to do; 
make the Duke of Wellington run. The story is 
that the Duke, when in Madrid, was determined 
to have his picture by Goza. Visions of Velas- 
quez, , Murillo, etc.,, and being handed down to 
posterity tl^«agh the hands ^ art, ran through 
his brain, and he sought the Spanish artist. The 
portrait was finished and the iron Duko who knew 
about as much of art as of the moon, was dis- 
gusted with the life like sketch of Goza, and made 
use of some rather free criticism, so free that 
Goza snatching an old sword ttom the wall made 
a rush at the Duke, who retreatinl by a sudden 
flank moveaient and jumped through the window. 
The story may be true, but we kind of doubt it. 
We hardly think Wellington was a running man. 



Dr Mackenzie of the Philadelphia iVe«s, says 
that Dickens is coming to this country. He 
vouches for it, and says that he knows of two 
parties who are now in treaty with him for next 
season to read from his own works, commencing 
late in the summer at Newport, Saratoga, and 
the fashionable watering places, and bringing up 
at the principal cities as the cold weather ad- 
vances. Mr. Dickens has been timid about com- 
ing to this country although he has undoubtedly 
wished to do so, knowing that he did not use us 
right yhen he was. here before, but we see no 
reason that he should be so. We ars too big a 
people to cii'erish small animosities, aiid though 
we have'nt forgotten our casligation at his hands, 
we only view it as the man would look back on 
the floggings he got from his schoolmaster; some 
were deserved, a,nd some were not, but we lump 
the job and regard it as having done as good in 
the whole. Come along Mr. Dickenr, and we will 
send you back with enough small change to make 
you think we are the greatest people upon earth. 

Albert Pike, that whilom flerce rebel, and 
always clever fellow, is down on the Southern 
people, through the cotumns of tha Memphis Ap- 



peal because they will buy Harper's publication?. 
He says; 

"We do not know how many are sold In Mem- 
phis; but we see them in the book stores, and at 
the book stalls, and suppose that their sale is in- 
creasing. Could we not manage to live without 
it? Why not try? It is said that the- objects 
proposed by the " Articles of association of the 
Sons of 1774-" are impracticable. Of course they 
are. We knew that when we published them. 
But we thought that they might he'p to persuade 
our people to be a little less dependent on iho 
North. Few will deny that w? could very well do 
without much that webuy, and by general con- 
sent, if hot by association, teach those who 
despiteftilly use us and prcsecttte us, a profitable ' 
lesson." 

All of which is simple nonsense. People will 
buy that which entertains or pleases them, no 
matter whether they agree with it or not; and 
as long as a publisher gets up what a public want, 
so long will they buy it in spite ot all the articles 
ot association that were ever written. The lime 
is yet very far off when the Southern people will 
supply themselves with reading matter, for the 
simple reason- that they have not cultivated 
either the mental or mechanical part, and it can- 
not be grown in a day like guns and gunpowder. 

A great many droll things flnd their way to the 
European papers in the shape of gossip about 
the theatres, opera, etc. The prompter at the 
Theatre Deijazet found fault with one of the ballet 
for being late at rehearsal. The youn^ lady 
was indignant. " It was notniy fault," she said, 
" it was the hair dresser's. He kept me three- 
quarters ot an hour crimping my hair. " The 
proinpter rejoined very calmly, "Weill I sup- 
pose you could come to rehearsal while it was 
being done!' 

bne of another stamp is that of a leading 
danseuse at the Theatre Apollo, Rome. She had 
the misfortune to be admired by an enterprising 
gentbman who wished to monopolize her atten- 
tions. Finding he could not do this he waited 
for her at the door of the tl-.eatre, and threw a 
stone which struck her on the head. Consequence,, 
a dying dancer, and a stone throwing lover 
looking through prison bars. ' 



The p-jblic of Vienna are just now being de- 
lighted with a ballet having the attractive title of 
"The Power of Hell." The ballet, ballet master, 
costumes and everything have been imported 
from Italy, and the prices of admission have been 
doubled to see this Satanic spectacle. The first 
act shows the devit at home, everything in his 
household being salubrious, and his majesty only 
troubled by the fact that his hair dresser has dis- 
covered two extra budding horns. This gives 
rise to a sharp conjugal scene, and his majesty is 
referred by his spouse to the uppei* world where 
such physical facts are not at ail uncommon. On 
this recommendation his Majesty sets out to in- 
form himself as to whether Mrs. Devil is right, 
and the result is much scenery, short skirts, legs, 
blue fire, etc., all of which simply tend to support 
the argument that the upper world is no better 
than the lower, and that the modes of life are 
much thesame. The result will be that the peo- 
ple hereafter will not be so much aflraid of going 
below as they have been. Will it follow our 
'£lackCM)Ok?" 



London's musical profession generally attended 
Mellon's funeral, and several distinguished sing^ 
ers took part in the service. 



